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THE MIRACLE OF AVIATION 
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I wonder how many people realize, 
in any degree, the miracle of aviation. 
A few years ago the flying machine 
was classed with perpetual motion and 
the philosopher’s stone. So rapid has 
been its development that only those 
in the movement have much idea of its 
present dimensions and scope. 

An aeroplane flies steadily and easily 
over your house—and what is behind 
it? A huge army of mechanics, wire- 
less operators, gunners, photographers, 
yast quantities of transport, thousands 
of acres of sheds, workshops, hangars 
and offices, thousands of draughtsmen, 
inspectors and half of the best brains 
in the civilized world. Experts in aero- 
nautics, engines, fabric, oils, dope, wood, 
explosives. Conferences every day, mil- 
itary conferences, naval and military or 
with representatives of the numerous 
civilian manufacturers, inventors and 
schools. I have been where the reins 
of the greatest allied air forces are 
held. It is perhaps the largest and cer- 
tainly the most important centralized 
organization that has ever existed. 

It is difficult, even after three years’ 
experience in four countries to realize 
the immensity of the administrative side 
of the British~ royal flying corps and 
allied services, or to calculate the num- 
ber of people and amount of time, 
money and labor involved by each ma- 
chine that takes the air. It is a new 
business and, with the exception of a 
mere handful of officers, men, exhibition 
flyers and manufacturers, every person 
now engaged in this great service has 
had to be taught the game from A to 
Z, and thousands have been taught to 
teach in their turn. 


Imagine, for a moment, the respon- 
sibility of a senior rigger or fitter in 
assembling or overhauling a machine or 
engine, the pilot’s life, the vital busi- 
ness in hand and possibly a new model 
machine which would be priceless to the 
Germans if it was forced to descent 
in their lines, through some apparently 
trivial inaccuracy—all this before the 
pilot steps into his seat: Thousands of 
expert aeroplane riggers and fitters have 
been taught since this war commenced 
and their work is a marvel of efficiency. 


A pilot can be made in a few weeks 
—that is to say, he can fly and has 
learnt the rudiments of wireless, pho- 
tography, bombing, gunnery and ob- 
servation, in all of which he must soon 
become expert. Here again the aver- 
age man would be astounded to know 
the colossal machinery involved in his 
manufacture. 


It is quite natural that these things 
should be partially overlooked. Fly- 
ing itself is so spectacular and appeal- 
ing to the imagination that the huge 
background organization does not take 
the eye. 

Flying certainly is fascinating and 
sporting, and herein lies the secret of 
the Allies’ success in the air. The Ger- 
mans are emphatically not good sports- 
men and are handicapped accordingly. 
In reports of prospective pilots’ abilities, 
their keenness is regarded as of para- 
mount importance. Keenness covers a 
multitude of sins—covers virtually 
everything except sheer physical inabil- 
ity to carry on in the air. If a man is 
fit and is not keen he is seared and 
that’s all there is to it. 


The element of sport in flying is 
wonderful. The young beginner finds, 
after his first flights, that all the sport 
of his college days, all the thrills, 
deft skill, quickened pulse and glowing 
elation pale before this new great game 
and he knows that, so far, he is only 
toddling. - His instructor has possibly 
said, before a two-seater instructional 
flight, “Come on. I'll take your go-cart 
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up,” and has been obviously bored. 
What then, must be the sport “over 
there,” when instead of circling an 
aerodrome with an experienced pilot at 
the “Joy-stick” and lots of time and 
space, he finds himself alone, with a 
gun or camera or wireless apparatus 
to manipulate, one hand to steer the 
*plane, with work to do, bombs to drop, 
vital reports to make and subject to 
attack from land and air all the time. 
He pictures the sudden necessity for a 
sweeping “stunt” in order to avoid or 
make an attack—long, high-tension pa- 
trol duties—formation flights far into 
Germany and the joy of seeing his 
bombs do damage on enemy works—the 
probable scrap between then and din- 
ner. The photography instructor shows 
him historic prints that meant miles 
of trench captured from the Huns. He 
goes to sleep dreaming that he is be- 
ing thanked by the G. O. C. for a similar 
but greater and more hazardous feat. 
He is proud to be young, keen, fit and 
clever enough to play this super game. 


An officer with whom I was associated 
for many months twice took ’*- air in 
his pyjamas, on hearing that a German 
scout was in the neighborhood. He had 
lost the use of a leg and being unable 
to walk, went to France with a fighting 
squadron because flying was a “sitting- 
down-job.” Gad, he was a great sports- 
man. The Huns will never kill him! 


With all its attractions, flying does 
not suit everyone and in nine cases 
out of ten, a man who is turned down 
leaves the corps without the slightest 
suggestion of discredit. The nervous 
strain is tremendous, and I have seen 
men who were brave beyond doubt and 
possessed decorations won in other wars, 
do down under this strain—some stam- 
mering painfully and totally unfit for 
further flying. Generally speaking, only 
a very young man can hope to carry 
it on for any length of time. 


Strangely enough, the most thrilling 
aerial spectacle I have seen occurred 
not in France, Belgium, Mesopotamia 
or Egypt, but in a quiet London sub- 
urb. On the evening in question I 
knew that Zeppelins were on the way 
to deal domestic death, and lay reading, 
while my wife slept in all the bliss of 
ignorance. My vigil was lofig and, with 
the thought of sleeping relatives and, 
apparently futile defences, my nerves 
were pretty tight when the “baby-kill- 
er” sailed over the house in the small 
hours. No bombs came and at first I 
imagined the sinister rythmetic noise 
to be a drumming in my ears. I had 
exactly twenty minutes in which to be 
sure that it was made by Zeppelin en- 
gines directly overhead. I looked out 


of the window and found that there wag 
a thick bank of fog which local search. 
lights tried in vain to penetrate. The 
engines reversed ever and again, the 
captain obviously trying to keep hig 
ship hidden in the fog bank. For twen- 
ty minutes my wife slept and I await- 
ed the first crashing bomb. 


Suddenly the guns burst out. The 
“Zep” had sailed into clear air. A dozen 
beams of searchlight found her and for 
three minutes pandemonium reigned, 
Then I saw mysterious colored flares, 
like roman candles, and knew that an 
English aeroplane was hunting the 
great beast, up there in the danger 
and darkness. As if by magic, the 
guns ceased at this signal and in the 
ensuing dead quiet the rattle of ma- 
chine guns could be heard. David and 
Goliath were at grips. In another mo- 
ment a red spot appeared. Within ten 
seconds the entire length of the mons- 
ter air ship was blood-red fire. Slowly 
it descended, lighting the country for 
miles’ around, whilst Londoners rushed 
into the streets and cheered hoarsely in 
their relief. They did not cheer to see 
men die a horrible (if deserved) death. 
They cheered to know that England 
had risen to the occasion once more— 
that these vile things could no longer 
come and kill women and children with 
impunity. They cheered that king of 
the air up there who was sending 
down flare after flare in his joy as 
the Zeppelin burst in two and fell to 
earth in flames, half a mile from where 
I stood. 

The British pilot had been in the air 
for over three hours and all London 
cheered him as he just made the aero- 
drome with his remaining gasoline. 


It was a great deed and sealed the 
fate of the Zenvelin forever. 

The age of miracles is not yet past 
and no man can say what developments 
may transpire before this mad war is 
through. 


This much may be realized and appre- 


ciated by all—that, whatever mistakes 
the Allies have made, however near ‘to 
disaster they may have come through 
unpreparedness and failure to grasp the 
brutality of Germany and the terrible 
nature of this struggle, they did realize 
the supreme importance of the air. 
They did firmly grasp the enormous 
proposition supremacy entailed and they 
have expanded, developed. multiplied and 
perfected to an extent that almost 
passes belief. 

In the first year of war Great Brit- 
ain realized that “Britannia Rules the 
Waves” was played out—a mocking 
farce unless Britannia could also rule 
the air. 
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The United States of America have 


come into this struggle for right with 
a very clear conception of air impor- 
tance. American aviation is going to 
be something large and very efficient. 

With co-operation and co-ordination 
the Allies can win this war and will 
win it—in the air. 





TORONTO RESPONDS NOBLY 


Kiwanis Club Pledges Its Support to 
Patriotic Campaign 


The twelfth article of the creed of 
the Kiwanis Club reads “To realize more 
fully that I live not for myself alone, 
but for others,” and it was with this 
pledge fresh before them that the mem- 
bers of the club at luncheon yesterday 
threw themselves heart and soul as ac- 
‘tive workers into the Patriotic Fund 
campaign.- Richard T. Stanley, their 
president; Major Sampson, of the Great 
War Veterans; J. E. Atkinson, K. J. 
Dunstan, Lieut-Col. W. S. Dinnick, the 
campaign organizer, and others, with 
brief speeches, aroused a great wave of 
enthusiasm, which resulted in the Ki- 
wanists rising to their feet and pledg- 
ing themselves with every energy at 
their command. The meeting was held 
at the Carls-Rite for the special purpose 
of discussing next week’s $3,000,000 Pa- 
triotic Fund drive. Major Sampson, of 
the Great War Veterans’ Association, 
spread encouragement with his point- 
blank assurance that the returned soldi- 
ers were among the best friends the 
fund had. “I would hate to think,” the 
Major said, “that any weakness at home 
should first show itself in this part of 
the Dominion. Good old Toronto, we 
are sure, will not be the first to display 
any slackness in fulfilling its voluntary 
debt of honor to the soldiers at the 


front. If there is any tendency to for- 
get that we made a pledge to the boys 
when they went away let it come from 
some other place than Toronto. Let To- 
ronto demonstrate again next week that 
it remembers its obligations. I know 
the citizens will do so. 

“The boys at the front have not fal- 
tered; they have not looked back. They 
have not questioned the good faith of 
the people at home. They believe we 
will live up to our implied contract to 
look after their dependents. On the 
bottom of every cross that marks the 





last resting place of our boys ‘Over 
There,’ is the inscription, ‘Ye who pass, 
pause and tell England we rest content.” 
They rest content,” the Major said, “se- 
cure in the belief that you will see 
their sacrifice is not made in vain.” 


Major Sampson emphasized the fact 
that harmony prevails between those 
in charge of the fund and the Great 
War Veterans, and the latter will extend 
every possible assistance in the three- 
day campaign, knowing that the best 
possible use is being made of every dol- 
lar subscribed to the fund. 


A Moral Obligation 


The great moral -obligation on the 
part of the civilians of Canada to con- 
tinue their voluntary offerings was the 
theme of several addresses. One of 
the speakers hinted that this may be 
the last direct public appeal to be 
made by the Toronto and York Patriotic 
Fund, and that the Government may be 
asked shortly to take over the work. 


“But,” said Mr. J. E. Atkinson, “we 
cannot in honor meanwhile fail in our 
pledge to the men when they went over- 
seas. If you enlist, we told them from 
every platform, actuated by that spirit 
of self-safrifice and service spontaneous- 
ly felt at that time, you will have the 
benefit of the Patriotic Fund. It be- 
came an integral part of our agreement 
with the men to care for their families 
left behind. We cannot in honor aban- 
don that pledge. We may go to the 
Government later, but today it is up to 


-us to carry out our pledge to do vol- 


untarily what the men at the front are 
still doing voluntarily.” 

Lieut.-Col. W. S. Dinnick expressed 
the belief that Toronto is not “war 
weary of war giving.” “Our people are 
just as willing, more anxious, more 
ready to look after its people. The 
facts prove it. The staying power, the 
stamina, the grit of the civilians at 
home are going a long way towards 
winning this war. And remember next 
Tuesday,” said Col. Dinnick, “that what 
we do will be reflected in France.” 


Mr. H. H. Williams, chairman of the 
Campaign Executive, deprecated the 
thought that people were not as enthu- 
siastic as they were in war matters. 
“We have made a promise to pay, some- 
thing much stronger than a promis- 
sory note, and we are going to pay. 
They canont tell me Toronto has ‘cold 
feet.’’ 


Mr. K. J. Dunstan spoke of the many 
branches of the Red Cross work in 
France, and expressed supreme confi- 
dence in the generosity of Toronto peo- 
ple and predicted that the campaien 
would be an overwhelming success. 
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WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 





Address prepared by Ralph S. Kent, at- 
torney at law, vice chairman War Savings 
Stamp Committee, delivered before Buffalo 
Kiwanis Club by W. C. Shepard, secretary 
of Buffalo Kiwanis Club. 


Universal .service of the citizenship 
of a nation is the very foundation in 
war times of the success of that na- 
tion. This service may call upon some 
citizens to make the supreme sacrifice 
and risk their lives and give up their 
all on the battlefield, on the sea or in 
the air. That is the service which has 
always been attended with glory and 
which surrounds the memory of the 
citizen, who renders the service and 
makes the sacrifice, with a halo of rever- 
ence and respect and admiration that is 
immortal. It lasts as long as memory 
lasts. The plodding, day by day ser- 
vice rendered by the citizens who stay 
at home is never immortalized, It is 
never memorialized. Nevertheless, such 
service is absolutely essential to vic- 
tory. 

To impress this fact upon the minds 
of American citizens, there has been in- 
augurated a campaign to sell War Sav- 
ings Stamps. It is called a Thrift Cam- 
paign. It’s object is to raise two bil- 
lion dollars bv the sale of stamps, 
which have the same force and obliga- 
tion as any national bond or govern- 
mental promise. The raising of money, 
however, for use by the government in 
carrying on war is the very smallest 
benefit that the nation, as a whole, will 
receive from this campaign. The great- 
er benefits to the nation’s character and 
to the individual citizen, which will re- 
sult from this campaign is inestima- 
ble in dollars and will be invaluable to 
the future. This nation has been known 
as a nation of wasters. The habit of 
its people has been one of emulation 
and competition. Individuality, we strive 
to attain the top in all things, in. our 
professions, in our lives, in our busi- 
ness. We want to be among the lead- 
ers and this desire has led us into ex- 
travagant ways. Each of us tries to 
imitate the leader in spending. We give 
very little thought to the wastefulness 
of it. The immediate pleasure and the 
speech of people concerning our open 
handedness and affluence is the glamor 
of it. To end this war, these habits and 
methods of living must be completely 
changed and we must get down to a 
period of bare necessities in tiving. This, 
too, not for the purpose of merely sav- 
ing money for our ow? future and for 


— 


the rainy day, because many of us would” 


not care, and would not need to save 
that money for future comforts. It 
must be done because the needs of the 
nation require that service from each 
one of us. That is the opportunity giy. 
en to each person to serve in winni 

this war. That is the easiest and yet 
the most difficult means of translating 
patriotism into service. It is difficult 
because the average person never sto 

to consider the needs of the nation in 
relation to his own habits of living. 


It is said by those in authority at 
Washington that this nation must raiga 
for government purposes, for carrying 
on the war, twenty-one billion doilars 
in twelve months. This is a tremend- 
ous sum of money, but it has absolute- 
ly no meaning to the average person 
who reads as he runs. Tell that person, 
however, that there are approximately 
twenty million families in the United 
States and that each family must di- 
vert from ordinary channels of exis- 
tence one thousand dollars a year for 
taxes and loans into the government 
treasury and the person commences to 
realize the staggering amount called 
for by the war. The average family 
income is only eighteen hundred dollars. 


One thousand dollars from each family, 


diverted to government taxes and loans, 
means that the average family of the 
United States must live on one half of 
its present income in order to meet this 
additional burden of war. The demand 
is proportionately equal upon every 
family and where any one fails to do 
his part the others must take up the 
burden. Consequently, if one half of 
the people in this country fail to do 
their service in this war, the burden 
on the remaining half would be so tre- 
menuous and so great that the success 
of the nation in the war would be de- 
cidedly dubious. 


Another phase, which is seldom con- 
sidered by the average person is the 
lack productivity of war. Nothing has 
ever been produced or added to the 
world’s resources by a war. The world’s 
resources have been reduced and de- 
stroyed according to the destructive 
character of a war. The world has 
never yet seen such destruction of men, 
of labor, of nature, of soil and of grow- 
ing things as this war has produced 
and will produce before its end, The 
demand for shoes, the demand for wool, 
the demand for metal was never 80 
great and if it continues and you and 
I continue in our habit of living, the 
cattie and sheep and ore mines which 
»roduce these things will be exhausted. 
The situation may be likened to @ 
great elevator. All the resources of the 
courtry sic placed in the elevator. The 
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resources of the country go out from 
the elevator through five spouts—sav- 
ings, taxes, necessities, pleasures and 
luxuries. When we add a sixth spout 
to that elevator and call it war, we add 
a voracious spout which is not satisfied 
except that it is completely satisfied. 
It adds nothing to the quantity in the 
elevator but takes from it at all times. 
The result is that enough must be taken 
from the other five spouts to fill the 
sixth spout. We cannot take from the 
taxes and savings; we- can take only 
a little from necessities. We must, there- 
fore, take from pleasures and from lux- 
uries. This thing is so certain and so 
definite that it seems as if every person 
should understand it perfertly. Every 

rson will, just as soon as he stops 
to think that a little, multiplied by a 
hundred million, becomes a tremendous 
waste. 

Another thing which is little realized. 
It takes four million men behind the 
line to supply an army of one million. 


_ Therefore, if we have two million men 


in front, we have eight million men be- 
hind the lines doing nothing to produce 
except in relation to the war. There 
are only forty million wage earners in 
the United States, therefore, one quar- 
ter of the wage earners of the country 
have been rendered non-vroducers by 
war, The remaining three quarters must 
carry on all of the remaining businesses 
and industries and functions of a people. 
Naturally, we cannot produce with that 
lesser force as much as we produced be- 
fore with the greater force. Conse- 
quently, the demand for non essentials 
and the demand for a great many neces- 
sities must be less than they have been 
before. That can be done only by the 
individual citizen backing the habit of 
thrift, which means the use of nothing 
not essential to actual life. 


So these War Savings Stamps have 
been devised to enable the individual 
citizen to use the money which he saves 
by this habit of thrift. They are not 
designed for regular savings alone, but 
additional savings, which are forced up- 
on us by the war. Your quarter, your 
dollar and your five dollar bills must 
be loaned to the nation through these 
stamps. Instead of accumulating money, 
you accumulate stamps to make _ in- 
vestment. It is not what you have alone 
for your own benefit but that you serve 
the nation in it’s time of war. The War 
Savings Stamps and Certificates held 
y you are a badge of your service 
behind the lines and a sure guarantee 
of your patriotism translated into deeds, 
provided only that you have won it 
through thrift, through the elimination 


. of waste, through the sacrifice of expen- 


sive pleasures, trough the giving up of 





comforts, through conscious efforts to 
be of as much real service to the boys 
who are giving up their all, as it is 
possible to be. 

This campaign is going to be nation- 
wide, It is going to be carried on by 
schools, churches, fraternal organiza- 
tions, shops, offices, stores and the home 
and out of it is coming a nation, united 
behind an army that represents the 
very flower of a free nation.. An army 
whose banner has been unfurled in the 
cause of humanity and freedom, whose 
purpose is to make the world safe for 
the weak and the helpless and to pre- 
serve to them their inalinable right to 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” In such a cause that banner has 
never been defeated and it’s protecting 
armies have never returned without vic- 
tory. To complete the victory and make 
it sure, the nation as a whole is going 
to be aroused by an educational cam- 
paign of thrift and is coming out of 
the conflict with peace on a permanent 
basis and with resources undiminished 
and still resilient. The latter condi- 
tion is absolutely essentiol to the speedy 
recovery of any nation from the effects 
of a war. To the procurement of that 
condition every man, woman and child 
in this country can contribute and ren- 
der real service by thrift now. 





LAMENT? 


There’s a way of fighting battles 
There’s a way te join the fray, 

There’s a way to do our duty 
For our glorious U, S. A. 


We all can’t go to Europe 
We all can’t get in the trench 
We all can’t carry a musket 
Nor interpretate the French. 


We’re too old to stand the rigor 
We’re too old to stand the strain, 

We’re too old to drive an ambulance 
Or guide an aeroplane. 


But we’re not too old to do our duty 
Nor too weak to help the fight 

Not too busy to aid our soldiers, 
Not too busy to give our mite. 


Then let Kiwanis do its duty 
Never let that duty lag 

For when we help our soldiers 
We’re rallying round our flag. 


You’ve heard of drops of water 
Of little grains of sand, 

Just each small united effort 
Will bring victory to our land. 


Composed and read before the Ki- 
wanis club by Julius W. Martin, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Dec. 15, 1917. 
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FIELD 


Have you seen the December number 
of the “Kiwanis Booster’? Louisville, 
Ky. is certainly to be congratulated on 
having a first class Kiwanis publication. 


* * 


Good work, Nashville. Your Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Greetings in the 
Nashville American looks good to us. It 
takes a Club of real boosters to show 
them. 


* * 


Have to say it again, Boston. Your 
notices certainly show pep and lots of 


it. 
* * 


From all accounts, Louisville, Ky. 
takes the prize for the number and var- 
iety of premiums given at weekly meet- 
ings. They say it pays. 

* * 


Here’s a slogan used by a firm in a 
small village in York State: “A square 
deal or no deal.” This firm has the 
Kiwanis idea. 


* * 


The weekly notices of the Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Club are way above par. Good 
work, Winnipeg. 


* * 


Every Canadian Club we believe has 
paid its per capita tax. Hats off, men. 
Let’s get on the band wagon. A good 
example of co-operation. Your Club 
can’t follow too soon. 


* * 


Hello! Lafayette, Ind., has come out 
with a fine Kiwanis edition of the La- 
feyette Journal. 


* * 


Dr. E. G. Bricker has been appointed 
Temporary President of the Kiwanis 
Osteopathic Auxiliary, Dr. Byrne as 
Temporary Secretary and Dr. Gage, of 
Chicago, as Temporary Treasurer. All 
Osteopaths interested in this proposition 
should write to Dr. E. G. Bricker, 714 
Somerset Bldg., Winnipeg, Manitoba. A 
full and complete story of this activity 
will be published in the next issue of the 
magazine. 


* * 


Here is an excerpt from a letter from 
Winnipeg which shows that the Winni- 
peg Club are good, royal boosters. It is 
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worth reading. “We are doing things up 
here in Winnipeg. Christmas eve we 
had a Christmas tree and entertainment 
for the widows and orphans of Winni- 
peg’s soldiers who were killed at the 
front. It was a big success. The af- 
fair cost us $1,200.00, Later we had a 
Ladies’ night, and a minstrel show 
by Kiwanis members, which was anoth- 
er success. Last Friday night we en- 
tertained the convalescent soldiers from 
one of the big hospitals here. There 
wert: 160 soldiers as guests, and we 
all had a merry time.” 


* * 


The charter of the Phoenix, Ariz. club 
has been presented by C. M. Davis, 
Deputy to the President, for the State 
of Texas. Evidently Davis is “Some 
Pumpkins” at presenting charters. We 
copy an article from the Arizona Ga- 
zette with reference to the charter pre- 
sentation, 


* * 


The International President presented 
charters recently to the Kiwanis Club of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and was accorded a 
very fine reception. There were a num- 
ber of most eloquent addresses and al- 
together the meeting was a fine ex- 
ample of Kiwanis enthusiasm and ac- 
tivities. There is not a better Club 
located anywhere than in the City of 
Philadelphia. We congratulate the Phil- 
adelphia Club on its admission of full 
membership in the Kiwanis organization 
and much may be expected from them. 


* * 


The Kiwanis Club of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, received its charter 
at a noon day meeting held during the 
month of January. Washington, D. C, 
is the busiest city in the United States, 
but still busy Kiwanis business men 
found time to turn out and greet the In- 
ternational President and to _ receive 
their charter of affiliation with the In- 
ternational organization. While Pres- 
iden Wilson was not present at the 
meeting, President Fulkerson presided 
in a manner that left nothing to be 
desired. Fulkerson is some Kiwanis 
booster. He sells eye-glasses and knows 
all the good places in and about Wash- 
ington. We advise all Kiwanis mem- 
bers to look up Fulkerson if they vis- 
it the capital of the United States. 
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The International President visited the 
Windy City recently. He found the 
International Secretary very busy wor- 
rying about the Clubs who had not 
paid their per capita tax. There are 
a very few only, yes a very small ma- 
jority of the Clubs that have not yet 
paid their proportionate share towards 
the operation of the International De- 

rtment. A little more co-operation 
rom these Clubs will give us plenty of 
funds to see us through with the expen- 


- ges of the fiscal year. It has been sug- 


gested that a list of Clubs who_ have 
not paid their per capita be published, 
but that suggestion has been side track- 
ed and the name of the last Club to 
come across will be published. 


The International organization has 
offered its services to the Department 
of Publicity of the United States gov- 
ernment. Questionnaires will be mailed 
to each Club and hg ye tog, have al- 
ready reached most of the Clubs. This 
is a matter where the Kiwanis Clubs 
can show that they understand the full 
spirit of co-operation by co-operating 
with their national government to pre- 
serve unblemished the flag of our na- 
tion, the flag of the free. 


A letter received from the Kiwanis 
Club of Louisville, Ky., suggests a meth- 
od by which our fuel-less Mondays could 
be used to advantage. A letter has 
been sent to all of the Clubs of the In- 
ternational organization endorsing the 
sentiments contained in the Louisville 
letter. Too much cannot be said in 
favor of the noble project and it is sure 
to meet with the most hearty response 
of all loyal Kiwanians. 





THE TOWER OF BABEL 


A Little of This and That From Notes 
in an Organizer’s Diary. 








By Bill Armstrong 


As we were saying, most of the notes 
in the diary this month referred to un- 
paid bills, so it is not going to be so 
easy to get out this colyum. 





Harry Lauder and his skirted asso- 
ciated were waiting in the Pennsylvan- 
ia station at Harrisburg the other day, 
for a train to New York. 


The troupe aroused the curiosity of 


two negroes, who stood watching them 


intently. 


Finally one of the colored men said 
to the other: 
“Ah wondah who they is.” 


The other rolled his eyes intelligently 
and replied: 

“Ah don’t know foe sure, but it ’pears 
like Sousa’s band.” 





P. J. Wilson, editor and publisher 
of the Leader at Johnstown, Pa., one 
day sat down and wrote to Inter- 
national Organizer Browne, asking for 
permission to install a Kiwanis Club 
in that enterprising steel and coal town. 
The day following a Kiwanis organizer 
walked into his office and introduced 
himself. Then “P. J.” wanted to know 
if we Kiwanis organizers were connected 
up with wireless, because we were on 
hand so quick. And say, this “P. J.” ' 
is a live egg. Johnstown Kiwanis will 
certainly get on the map, the way Wil- 
son is boosting. 





Captain Lumb, president of the Har- 
risburg Rotary Club, was the principal 
speaker at the Harrisburg Kiwanis Club 
er on Thursday, February 7. Let 
me tell you something about that Ki- 
wanis Club of the capital city of Penn- 
sylvania—it’s president they call “Fun- 
ny” and they have a banker named 
Poorman. “Funny’s” real name _ is 
Fahnestock, Frank G., Jr., and he is an 
on-the-job-every-minute architect. The 
Harrisburg Club meets at the Elks 
every Thursday, and a better bunch of 
fellows you never met in your life. 





Plenty of fellows raised a kick over 
Coalless Mondays, but, oh, wouldn’t 
there be a roar go up if some one down 
at Washington also made it a sleep- 
less day! 





We are in receipt of a letter from 
Mike Bard, secretary of the Lancaster 
Kiwanis Club. He says: “Attendance 
contest here was some great success—61 
members at luncheon yesterday. This 
is some record, as we have but sixty- 
nine who are not in the service.” Sug- 
gest that Mike be asked to tell us 
through the magazine how they did it. 





The cheaper or dirtier the restaurant, 
the more sugar they seem to have on 
hand. 


Peter Klein, the 18 kt. proprietor of 
the Berkshire hotel at Reading, Pa., 
made it possible for the Kiwanis Club 
of that city to give a big benefit dance 
for the Berks County Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium the night of February 6th. They 
are always giving something away in 
Reading. They gave me a watch, and I 
don’t care who knows it. 
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TOWER OF BABEL—Continued 





CHOICE QUOTATIONS 
Of Some of the World’s Greatest Liars. 


“TI got all the business I can take care 
of now.” 

“Personal acquaintance never got a 
man anything in business. I don’t:ex- 
pect my friends to trade with me.” 

“You can never get the merchants in 
this town to co-operate on anything.” 

“This is the worst town in the world 
for knockers.” 

“It’s not the initiation fee that keeps 
me from joining.” 





The York, Pa., Kiwanis Club has 
started a “Kiwanis $1,000 War Savings 
Stamp Club” within its organization. 
The fellows took $675 worth of the 
stamps at the first meeting, the “Sav- 
ings Club” was started. Oh, boy, they 
do things in good old York, let me tell 
you. 





Just for the information of those 
that don’t know, we believe Mishawaka, 
Ind., is the smallest city in the United 
States that can boast of a Kiwanis 
Club. But Mishawaka is only small as 
to population. In other respects it is 
a metropolis. The Mishawaka Hotel, 
operated by Kiwanian Bert DeVault, is 
of the class to be found in cities of 
100,000. Mishawaka has some of the 
largest manufacturing plants of their 
kind in the world, and the people there 
are regulars. Every live merchant in 
Mishawaka belongs to Kiwanis. Even 
Mayor Gaylor -kicked in and has been 
one of the most active boosters in the 
bunch. Mishawaka Kiwanis meets 
every wheatless Wednesday at the Mish- 
awaka Hotel. Drop in some day when 
you get time. 





And while we are on that subject 
of Indiana, let me say something about 
that high grade Kiwanis crowd at South 
Bend. They journeyed to Mishawaka, 
three miles distance, sixty strong to 
get the Mishawaka club started. The 
Benders have been organized nearly two 
years and they look better today than 
ever. They have larger attendance, 
more enthusiasm, better times, than 
they did at the time the club received 
its charter. I simply start to tell them 
about South Bend, when I meet some 
doubting Thomas that wails: “I predict 
the Kiwanis Club hain’t going to last.” 


Oh, for the return of the good old 
days, when we made dice out of sugar 
lumps with the aid of a pencil, while 
we were waiting for our soup to be 
served. 





Old El Hicks says ability without re. 
liability is like unharnessed lightening, 
you never know where the durn thing 
is going to strike. 





A.certain gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance, who holds an international office 
in Kiwanis, also possesses a little daugh- 
ter five or six years old. 

Now this man I have reference to, 
is a very ardent Kiwanis booster. He 
has it for breakfast, dinner and supper. 
He has Kiwanis emblems, pennants and 
other do-dads about the club, hung all 
over the house. Finally his daughter 
cornered him. 

“Papa,” she queried, “is that a Ki- 
wanis pennant hanging up in my room”? 

“Ves”. 

“Is that about Kiwanis, that gold 
thing in Mamma’s room”? 

“Ves’’, 

“Hain’t that a Kiwanis picture down 
in the parlor’? 

“Yes Mam,” replies Papa a little 
wearily. 

“Well, I’ll tell you, Papa, this Ki- 
wanis stuff around here is beginning to 
get my goat.” 





A certain Kiwanis organizer was 
making a very frantic effort to land 
a prominent citizen for his membership 
list. He took along another citizen for 
first aid. 

The much sought for candidate for Ki- 
wanis still hung back, refusing to use 
up any ink from an attractive fountain 
pen placed in his hand by the expectant 
organizer. 

“Hum, I don’t believe I will join,” 
said the sought after candidate. “To be 
quite frank, I don’t think much of the 
crowd you have landed thus far.” 

Quick as a flash came this from the 
third party, “What do you expect for 
ten dollars, General Joffre?” 





Here’s a movie film we saw advertis- 
ed the other day, that should be worth 
seeing, “Gerdldine Farrer, in “The Wo- 
man that God Forgot in Seven Wonder- 
ful Parts.” 





Last summer in York, Pa, a fellow 
broke a show case hammering on it 
while he told me that the business men 
in York would not co-operate with each 
other. The York Kiwanis Club sold 
$282,000 worth of Liberty Bonds in the 
second issue. 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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HARRISBURG, PA. 
E. F. Critchfield, Dalton Adding Machine 


Fellow Members: 

This being the first and probably 
the last opportunity ever afforded me 
to speak in public, can assure you that 
my appreciation is exceeded only by 
my excitement. Naturally, my expres- 
sions will be crude and irregular, so 
I trust that you will be good enough 
to disregard both logic and composi- 
tion and consider the sentiment, being 
just as sentimental as possible and 
above all things allow me to impress 
upon you that it is no longer consid- 
ered good etiquette to throw vegetables, 
dishes, or other missiles. Neither is 
it patriotic, as it implies unnecessary 
waste. 

Incidentally, allow me to mention 

that I have a wife, two small dish- 
washers and only a limited amount of 
life insurance, and as a further pre- 
cautionary measure in their behalf I 
have brought my notes, rather than 
trust to memory, as I recall a quotation 
to the effect of—“He who reads may 
run.” 
Regardless of how little we may know, 
there is something concealed within 
most of us that makes us want to 
hear ourselves talk and should the rou 
be called during my asbence consider 
me as voting in the affirmative. How- 
ever, in this instance the pleasure af- 
forded is not in gratifying any person- 
al desire, but in the associations afford- 
ed through the Kiwanis. 

Association has been the forerunner 
of civilization. It has taught men to 
be civil and that is all there is to civ- 
ilization. It is through personal con- 
tact that we are best enabled to culti- 
vate the habit of being civil, so these 
little weekly meetings are not a 60c 
Bill O’ Fare proposition, but an oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted and 
transact business to better advantage. 

Association has enlightened the minds 
of men and made the world a fit place 
to live. It has also been productive of 
everything that.is worth living for. 

While it is natural that our personal 
interests are the most sacred to us, 
we at the same time dare not confine 
ourselves too exclusively to them, any 
more than we dare confine our lives 
to the narrow sphere of individuality. 
Association enables us to incorporate the 
ideas of others and better prepare us to 
cope with prevailing conditions. 

Co-operative Association tends to pro- 





mote a frugal and judicious regulation 
of affairs, encourages industry through 
harmonious action and removes the re- 
strictions of individual capacities by 
multiplying individual efficiencies. It 
is by working together that we accom- 
plish the most and nothing else, even all 
the instruments of torture and destruc- 
tion can do more toward helping the 
war than co-operative Industrial Ser- 
vice. The fellow at the front is in 
every respect dependent upon us and 
his limitations are restricted to our 
contributions. 


Collectively, we represent a greater 
power in the proportion to which each 
individual imparts and acts. The higher 
the plane to which business can be rais- 
ed, the more benefits are bound to revert 
to each of us. . 


_ Business should be occupation for so- 

cial advancement as well as monetary 
gain, as the latter depends greatly upon 
the former. To endure it must be right 
in principle and the strength of future 
business will not so much depend upon 
high titles as upon the sincerity and 
courage of the common people. This 
is being presaged in present tendencies 
toward Government control and the ul- 
timate termination of monopolies as 
just as inevitable as that of the “Divine 
Right of Kings.” 

A number of important announcements 
have been requested and to make sure 
of getting through with them, will 
give the last one first, in line with— 
“The first shall be last, the last shall 
be first and the plumber shall inherit 
the earth.” 


Jim Lutz, the down-town plumber, re- 
lates a recent pipe dream in which the 
plumber was entitled to all he got, be- 
cause he worked a lot where other 
guys sat around, To Jim, this dream 
was serious, as is~best evidenced in the 
rapid growth of his business, which can 
be accredited entirely to the high qual- 
ity of services rendered at all times. 


Fred Harry, the hatter, says there 
are reasons for his hats not being 
mentioned in Pennypacker’s Autobiog- 
raphy of Pennsylvania. Pennypacker was 
Governor during the Capitol graft in- 
vestigation and was more or less in- 
clined to Dodge (Harry’s predecessor). 
Fred relates an instance in which one 
of his hats saved a man’s life and in 
evidence is exhibiting a high crowned 
hat, showing a bullet hole near the top. 
Fred says that with a low crowned hat 
the wearer would have been killed- 

Hen Klugh, chief‘clerk of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and who, by the 
way, put the kulture in it, advocates 
a liberal dissemination of birth control 
literature among potato bugs. Hen re- 
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ports the recent agricultural exhibit a 
great success. Among those of promin- 
ence attending was Governor Brum- 
baugh, including his eyebrows. 

Parthemore, the Walk-Over man, with 
everything in shoes, except the feet, 
reports having caught Bill Strouse, Har- 
risburg’s leading clothier, attempting 
some difficult stuff in courtesy. Bill 
was trying to hold the revolving doors 
in the post office open for a lady to 
pass through. Whether it be courtesy, 
or clothing, Bill is always there with 
the superlative and the only “wool 
pulling” stuff he ever attempts is when 
he pulls out strands, shows they will 
not burn and then gives you the bene- 
“fits of fire sale values. More than that 
one fellow who fell in front of Bill’s 
store got a fit dowm there. 

Bill Brown, the up-town furniture 
man, reports a successful crossing be- 
tween the bed and lightning bug, there- 
by affording an inexpensive illumination 
for those who read in bed. Any one de- 
siring to see the exact workings of this 
combination can drop in, any time, and 
Bill will be glad to show you just how 
it’s done. 

Barron Neefe, the insurance man, sub- 
mits a timely little piece, along the 
line of preparedness and owing to the 
present scarcity of asbestos the ques- 
tion of insurance becomes all the more 
vital: 


A man died out in Hackensack, a 
model of endurance, 

He wears asbestos trousers now, 
he had no fire insurance. 


Merrill, the Remington typewriter 
man, who says the recent water famine 
caused him no great inconvenience, ex- 
cept on Saturdays—bath day—states 
that what the patriot did to burlesque 
may have been patriotic, but it makes 
the show look like an Ingersoll—not 
much of a movement. Merrill also says 
that he knows of things in nature, ad- 
mired by artists, that would make 
preachers crazy. Morality in some in- 
stances represents nothing more than 
an external expression of an internal ef- 
fect. 

Speaking of inconsistencies, Clothier, 
the Underwood. typewriter man, who re- 
cently called the Kaiser a liar, reports 
having found the limit. He _ noticed 
that a fellow by the name of Kaltwas- 
ser was head of the local steam heat 
company and upon looking up the word 
found it to be of Latin origin, with 
a Teutonic accent—meaning cold water. 
He would like to know how in the devil 
you can expect steam heat out of cold 
water. —~ 

Al Thomas, cashier of the East End 


Bank, says that most rich men started 
out as poor boys and by saving what 


so many spend uselessly laid the foun. 


dations for their fortunes. Al says he 
— H. J. Heinz when he had only one 
pickle, . 


Davy Reinert, the dictaphone 

admits that there are two kinds of 
dictating machines, but says he has 
the only one with that peculiar property 
of separating the buil from the con, 
Davy says that if this is not clear to 
any of you, take one of his records, hold 
it lengthwise before you and you will 
be able to see through it. Davy bei 
the other Booster for today will 
you more about this remarkable time. 
saving device. 
_ Joe Poorman, treasurer of the Secur. 
ity Trust Company, says that broke ig 
the shortest word in the English lan- 
guage. He says the term is too gener- 
ally applicable to make further com- 
ment necessary. Joe can tell you how 
to avoid any possibilities of ever go- 
ing broke and asking questions in no 
way interferes with his calculating in- 
terest and discounts. 


As a _ special February stimulator, 
Frank Neeley, the undertaker, offers 
each subject a Budweiser-Busch on his 
bier. This offer positively will not be 
extended and Frank says that on ac- 
count of February being the _ shortest 
month, those kicking in, do not miss 
so much, Speaking of the responsibil- 
ities of the undertaker, consider the 
similarity in dress, expression and ac- 
tion between the preacher and the 
corpse. As a matter of protection, to 
eliminate all possibility of a serious mis- 
take, the preacher’s collar is put on 
backwards. 

Speaking of pie, Charlie Weber blames 
it on Bill Russ. Bill told him that 
pie was hard to digest and Charlie says 
he does not want to see any of the 
Kiwanis bunch die-jest-yet. 

With relation to my own subject, the 
Dalton Adding, Listing and Calculating 
machine, wishes to state that ever 
since the first adding machine found 
its way into public use, men of genius 
have labored earnestly in an effort to 
produce a machine adequate to meet 
the requirements of commerce and elim- 
inate the burdens incident to modern ac- 
counting. 

Naturally, they worked from the com- 
plex to the simple and it was not until 
about a dozen years ago that the Dalton, 
or ten key principle was discovered. 
Prior to that time, the key-boards were 
unnecessarily combersome, as it requi 
nine keys for each numerical character. 
These keys were located in certain po- 
sitions to represent numerical orders. 
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With the Dalton this multiplicity of keys 
was eliminated, as the automatic car- 
riage shift which was discovered at the 
same time that the idea of the small 
and compact keyboard was developed, 
prought the principle down to that of 
the typewriter key-board, Without the 
Jeast intent at an unjust reflection upon 
a competitor’s device, but purely in the 
way of comparison, imagine a typewrit- 
er with nine keys for each alphabetical 
or commercial character. It is unneces- 
sary for me to emphasize the advan- 
tages of the Dalton principle. 

Aside from the advantages afforded 
in the feature of addition, the Dalton 
implies a whole lot more, Instead of 
being a single purpose machine, the 
Dalton is the most remarkable calculat- 
or ever devised and this in the most 

rt is due to the key-board and auto- 
matic shift feature. To multiply on 
the Daltdn it is only necessary to write 
the multiplicand a single time. Simply 
striking the 0 key raises to the next 
higher order. As an illustration, plac- 
ing the 0 after, say 24, raises it to the 
next higher numerical order, or 240,. 
For figuring interest, wages, discounts, 
tonnage, pro-rating and _ practically 
every other line of mechanical figure 
work, the Dalton unquestionably excells. 

The Dalton is made from the best ma- 
terials the market affords and in accord 
with the best principles known to mod- 
ern mechanics. Its superior service value 
has been established and is recognized 
by a majority of the World’s largest 
users. Its usefulness is almost unlim- 
ited and its practibility makes it appli- 
cable to every line of work. Its price 
is reasonable and the modern office, get- 
ting along without Daiton service is 
twice over and then some, paying the 
price of the machine and still deprived 
of its advantages, 

The Dalton is not only deserving of a 
place in every office but is capable of 
winning its way if only given an op- 
portunity. The local agent is always 
glad to show you the applications of the 
machine to your particular requirements 
without the least obligation on your 
part. .Confidentially, he needs the busi- 
ness. 





“KIWANIS BRAVES” 





Assemble at Their Council House 


The “Kiwanis” Braves of Northamp- 
ton assembled at the Council House 
(Draper Hotel) today when the tom 
toms beat the signal at 12 M. 

An alarm clock, presented to the club 
by Kiwanis member, R. J. Richards, the 
jeweler, of No. 248 Main street, decorat- 
ed the head of the festal board, around 


which some 30 “braves” were assembled 
for the weekly eats and pow wow, 

“Big Ben” will in future start the 
meetings each Monday and sound “taps” 
one hour later. 

District Organizer W. F. Wright pre- 
sided and introduced a number of new 
members who were received with the 
glad hand and participated in the roll 
call and the usual weekly drawing. 


Kiwanis Charles E. Cowan, the Oak- 
land car dealer, of No. 24 Center street, 
was the “silent booster,” and the valua- 
ble and useful hand fire extinguisher 
donated by him went to Kiwanis L. S. 
Coombs. 


‘Another “silent booster” was Gordon 
F. Trowbridge, the Excide battery man 
of No. 18 Center street, whose offer of 
free winter storage, or free battery 
charge, was captured by Kiwanis mem- 
ber Harry E. Bicknell. 

The “oral booster” at the meeting 
was Kiwanis O. T. Dewhurst, the op- 
tician-optometrist, of 21 Main street. In 
his 10-minute talk Mr. Dewhurst ex- 
plained the making of opthalmic lenses 
from the rough to the finished slate. It 
is the information and the profit derived 
from the weekly trade talks by Kiwanis 
members that make these meetings most 
valuable. 

For the recreation feature of the 
meeting (known in Kiwanis as the five- 
minute surprise stunt) Kiwanis R. H. 
Stowell, the talking machine dealer, of 
No. 14 Center street, entertained the 
club with some of the newest and choic- 
est selections on the “Sonora.” 

The “slackers” table was in evidence 
as usual, its purpose being to stimulate 
prompt attendance at the meetings. 

A beautiful “Kiwanis Emblem” greet- 
ed the eyes of the members as they en- 
tered the hotel lobby. This emblem was 
donated to the club by Kiwanis “Billy” 
Kimball, “the most popular hotel man in 
New England.” The words “Kiwanis 
Club” in solid bronze letters on a shield 
of flemish oak form a striking contrast 
and make ‘a handsome ornament for Ki- 
wanis headquarters. 

By a rising vote President Clarence 
D. Chase was authorized to immediate- 
ly write to U. S. Senators from this 
state and the Representative from this 
district requesting their vote and influ- 
ence for the expulsion of Robert M. 
LaFollette from the Senate for his 
treasonable utterances. 

Promptly at 2 o’clock the third reg- 
ular meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Northampton, closed with the conviction 
that it was profitable and that the true 
spirt of Kiwanis (boosting, co-opera- 
tion and service) has at last come into 
its own in this “Paradise of America” 
city—Northampton News. 
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THE SERGEANT’S XMAS DINNER 


G. Austin Hepwath, 
Flight Serg. 44th Royal Flying Corps. 


There are terrible times in this terrible 
war, 
But the worst one that I’ve ever known 
Was the Dinner of Sergeants of ‘X” 
Squadron had, 
One Christmas night—in the War zone! 





We dressed in our best—we _ toasted 
“The King,” 

Commencing in order and style; 
—The toast “Friends at Home” 
us feel pretty bad, 

And things altered a bit in a while. 


made 


I think we were all pretty homesick per- 


haps, 

At the thought of our sweethearts and 
Wives; 

And by way of an outlet, we promptly 
went mad, 

And kicked up the shine of our lives. 


However it was—I can safely declare, 

That no man within hearing or sight; 

Of our doings, ‘will ever forget what 
was done 

In the Mess by the Sergeants that night. 


For a start we purloined all the bugles 
and drums, 

And in Wierdest of make-ups and dress 
“Band and Drums by The Centre, 
Quick March”—off we went 

For a raid on the Officers’ Mess. 


Trombones ,and triangles, cymbals and 
pipes, 

Violins, pots and pans, the big drum; 

It was certainly some serenade and the 


officers 
Felt that their last hour had come. 


They too had been dining and rushed 
out hot-foot, 

To capture our weapons of noise; 

I found myself fighting like mad for a 


drum, 
With two dignified, grey-haired old boys! 


I don’t know who won—but it wasn’t the 
drums— 

They were silenced forever, I guess; 

So, having drunk everyone’s health ‘once 
or twice, 

We set out, to return to our Mess. 


On the way we just guyed every bed in 
the Camp— 

(Including our own in the raid); 

Everything that could go out of window 
went out— 

Including the glass, I’m afraid. 


——e 


Little Billy sailed off to the Hospital 
then 

And turned all the chaps out of bed; 

We discovered him doing his utmost to 
make 

His St. Bernard lie down there instead! 


Old “Fatty” Jones did some great trap- 
eze stunts 

On a curtain pole up in the roof; 

But it broke—he fell twenty feet down 
on his neck— 

And thereafter was strangely aloof! 


It would take hours to tell all the mad 
things we did, 

It was Riot till far in the night; 

Some went to the Town, painted up as 
they were 

And put all the peasants to flight. 


At last we retired to our wrecked sleep- 
ing hut, 

Hunting blankets to put on the floor; 

Mad “Sandy” was putting out lights 
with his gun— 

I got hit as I entered the door. 


Just a souvenir graze—Gee! What a 
mad. night— 

Sandy threatened to shoot “Lady” Fred 

The meek Sergeant-Cook who with ter- 
ror perspired 

As he said his last prayers at his bed! 


I put three men to bed and I didn’t 
mind that, ; 

But confess I was thoroughly sore; 

When I found I had tucked up the 
same man each time 

And the beggar had got up once more. 


So I fought him—a long time we fought 
in the dark, 

We punched with great gusto and glee; 

’Till my head and a stove came in con- 
tact and that 

Was the end of the “Dinner” for me. 


Oh! next morning!!!—there wasn’t a 
man without scars, 

And breakfast I fear fell quite flat; 

For myself—I could almost see out of 
one eye, 

But could not bear to put on my hat! 


Well—if I’m in the Army when next 
Christmas comes, 

Sergeants’ Dinners I’m going to decline; 

I one of those peace-loving, quiet sort 
of guys— 

Restful trenches are more in my line. 
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MORE TRUTH ABOUT KIWANIS 


In November it was the truth about the ownership of this 
magazine—in December the real state of the organization de- 
partment and its relation to Kiwanis, also the contract under 
which International Organizer Browne operates. 

Today we propose forever to lay the ghost of the coinage 
of the word Kiwanis and its meaning. 

Briefly, in March, 1915, Mr. Browne decided that the in- 
fant organization he had started needed a name. Desiring one 
peculiarly American, he enlisted the help and advice of C. M. 
Burton, abstractor and city histographer of Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Burton loaned to Browne Bishop Braga’s Lexicon of 
Chippewa Indian words, published in Montreal about 1780. 

With the help of a suggestion from Mr. Burton the Inter- 
national Organizer coined the word “Kiwanis” from the phrase 
“Nun Kee-wan-nis”, meaning I trade. 





Note: More truth is yet to come. Watch for it. You, as 
a believer in square dealing will be interested in our future 
talks. 
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WINNIPEG AGAIN 





By J. W. Morrison, L. L. B. 


Someone has suggested that it is so 
cold in Winnipeg during the winter 
months that nothing else ever happens. 
You’re all wrong, Morris, you’re all 
wrong. There’s something doing in 
Winnipeg all. the time. If it’s cold 
we’re all too busy to notice it. What’s 
a few weeks of thirty below zero weath- 
er when every one hustles? That’s what 
we do here. And the most hustling, 
energetic, honest-to-goodness live bunch 
in the city is the Kiwanis Club. Ki- 
wanians in Winnipeg believe in bringing 
things to pass—if the things are worth 
bothering about at all. 

Let me particularize. Western Can- 
ada in particular has a decided short- 


age of able bodied men of the good old 
fashioned Anglo-Saxon type, said An- 
glo-Saxon chaps being busy for the 
time being slamming the Kaiser’s rab- 
ble over in France. We have however 
all kinds of foreigners who are friends 
and relatives of our enemies and who, 
by the way, refuse to work for any 
kind of a reasonable wage. Some months 
ago the Kiwanis club took the matter 
up with a view to getting some action 
by the Federal Government. A strong 
resolution was adopted by the Club ad- 
vocating the conscription of all alien 
labor. Copies of the resolution were 
sent to several influential bodies through 
out the country as well as to the Fed- 
eral Cabinet. The ball was set rolling 
and others got behind it to help push 
it along. We are now informed on best 
of authority that the Government in- 
tends to put a measure of this kind 
in force almost immediately. The res- 
olution by the Kiwanis Club of Winni- 
peg was the first resolution of which 
we can learn, which carried this re- 
quest to the Premier of Canada. 

Winnipeg Kiwanians do more than 
pass resolutions. They entertained and 
provided with Christmas gifts over a 
hundred Winnipeg children whose fath- 
ers have made the big sacrifice in this 
war. They entertained and fed over 
a hundred returned soldiers from the 
Convalescent Hospital, a few days ago. 
In short Kiwanis in Winnipeg has be- 
come synonimous with good deeds and 
good fellowship. And this is as it 
should be, for this is surely the princi- 
pal aim of the Club. 


Hon. T. C. Norris, Manitoba’s Premier, 
and an honorary member of the Club, 
addressed us at our last luncheon. T. 


—— 


C. thinks the Kiwanis Club is all to 
the good and he ought to know. After 
listening to the Premier’s half hour 
message we all felt that with our o 
portunities and our facilities we ou 
to be up and at it every living day, 
The world is so full of opportunities for 
helping the other fellow, at the preg- 
ent time, that it would be simply a dis. 
grace to lie down on’ the job. 

Owing to the obstacles of distance 
(chiefly) an introduction to our club 
members is difficult, but we have in 
our membership most of the real wide 
awake business men of this city—men 
who are doing things to make Canada 
and particularly Western Canada one 
of the best places in the world to live, 

In conclusion let me say to all Ki- 
wanians that Winnipeg is the proper 
and logical place for the next Inter- 
national Convention, after the one to 
be held at Providence, R. I. Everybody 
wants an excuse to come to Winnipeg, 
and there is no doubt that when the 
choice of a Convention place is to be 
made that Winnipeg will lead in popu- 
lairty. 





A THOUGHT 


G. Austin Hepwath 


A thourht—a silv’ry billow floating on, 

Elusive whispered breath of higher 
things; 

Too slender to be captured and retained 

If it were not;—to sacred to repeat. 


A Song—a snow-flecked phantasy of 
sound, 

Ethereal Carol of an Angel voice; 

A transitory theme of waking hours, 

Dream music—inexpressible in notes. 


A Love—two hwiian souls entirely one, 

Divine commun‘on-—Pa*adise of Love; 

Quintessence of poetic dreams—too 
sweet, . 

Too tender, pure, to find existence here. 





(Buffalo Stunt) 
MAKE HEATLESS MONDAY 


RED CROSS MONDAY 


Go to Hotel Statler, Lafayette or 
Iroquois Every Monday Until March 25 
From 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. And Work 
For The Red Cross. Endorsed by Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Other Business 
Organizations 


Inaugurated by Kiwanis Club 
of Louisville. 


PLEASE POST IN CONSPICUOUS 
PLACE 
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COAL AND RAILROADS 


M, J. Caples, Vice President Hocking 
Valley R. R. Member Kiwanis 
Columbus, O. 


Correcting the opinion held by many 
people that railroad service has declined 
recently, M. J. Caples, vice president of 
the Hocking Valley, talking before the 
Engineers’ Club of Columbus at Rankin 
Hall Friday night, said freight handled 


_ jin ton miles for the first seven months 


after a state of war was declared by 
America showed an increase of 12.6 per 
cent over the same period in 1916, 


In 1916 the service was 23 per cent 
greater than in 1915 and 13.6 per cent 
more than in 1913, the highest previous 


ear. 
. The production of bituminous coal last 
year was 41,743,000 tons, about 8.3 per 
cent greater than in 1916, and 23 per 
cent greater than in 1915. The produc- 
tion in 1917 would have been consider- 
ably greater than it was but for the 
unusual severity of the weather during 
December. On nearly all of the coal 
carrying roads during that month loco- 
motives were able to haul only about 
sixty per cent of the train load they 
were able to haul in December 1916, 
because of the cold weather. In Ohio 
alone last year’s production was 38,000,- 
000 tons, compared with 30,000,000 the 
year before. The largest previous year 
was in 1913, when 36,285,000 tons were 
mined. : 

Last year Ohio railroads carried to 
Lake Erie 27,000,000 tons of coal, con- 
signed to the Northwest, compared with 
24,692,000 tons the previous year. The 
heaviest tonnage prior to 1917 was 26,- 
830,000 tons in 1913. 

Production of mines reached by the 
Hocking Valley Railroad increased from 
4,052,000 tons in 1916 to 6,095,000 tons 
in 1917, said Mr. Caples, a gain of prac- 
tically 50°per cent. The 1917 production 
was 30 per cent higher than in 1910, the 
biggest previous year for the Hocking 
Valley mines, when strikes interfered 
with the operation of Illinois mines. 

In 1917 the Hocking Valley freight 
traffic was 19 per cent greater than in 
1916, by far the biggest year in the 
history of the road prior to 1917. 

Mr, Caples gave convincing figures 
to show why railroads have not spent 
large. sums in improvement and equip- 
ment in the last year or two. Between 
1907 and 1916, he said, the sum of $4,- 
800,000,000 in money was invested in 
railroads, and the average annual in- 
come from this was only 3.7 per cent. 


For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, 
thé net income was $32,000,000 less than 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, 
before the new blood of almost $5,000,- 
000,000 was invested. 


From 24,707 miles of new railroad 
construction in the five-year period of 
1903 to 1907, inclusive, there was a 
decrease of 7613 miles of construction in 
the five years, beginning with 1913 and 
ending with 1917. In the same periods 
locomotive purchases dropped from 21,- 
210 to 11,939, and purchases of freight 
cars from 1,048,838 to 653,823. 


_Difficulty in financing railroads was 
given by Mr. Caples as the cause for de- 
creased equipment purchases. 


In spite of these conditions the in- 
terstate commerce commission, in its 
report to Congress for the year ending 
Oct. 31, 1917, said there was a suffi- 
cient number of freight cars to handle 
all business requirements, though ad- 
mitting local shortages, causing tem- 
porary inconvenience. 

Mr. Caples quoted prices showing that 
between 1915 and 1918 the cost of rails 
increased 110 per cent, ties 40, oak 
lumber 71, flooring 62, bridges 119, driv- 
ing axles 175, steel wheels 120, coal 124 
and locomotives 173. In a recent large 
order of the Hocking Valley for engines, 
the price was $88,500 each, The cost 
of a number of recently constructed rail- 
way lines was $100,000 to $150,000 a 


‘mile. With the heavy locomotives and 


cars of the present day, much more sub- 
stantial construction is required than 
formerly, Mr. Caples pointed out. 

In contrast with railroad profits he 
showed the earnings of some leading in- 
dustrial concerns, ranging from 9 to 70 
per cent. 


Towering like a giant above all the 
rest was the Ford Motor Company, with 
an annual profit of 3000 per cent. 

For ten years the total investment in 
railroad property, Mr. Caples said, in- 
creased nearly $500,000,000 a year. From 
1905 to 1916 freight rates decreased 9 
per cent, while the compensation of em- 
ployes increased 39 per cent. 

As an experienced railroad man, Mr. 
Caples heartily approved the action of 
the president in appointing Secretary 
McAdoo as director general of the rail- 
roads. He thinks Mr, McAdoo is a man 
big enough for the place. In a statement 
to The State Journal, Mr, Caples said: 


April 11, five days after a state of 
war was declared, the railroads, through 
their chief executive officers, created an 
organization to have general authority 
in the operation of all roalroads as a 
single system during the period of the 
war. The organization so created did 
patriotic, effective work, a service gener- 
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ously recognized by President Wilson. 
However, it was not possible, because of 
existing laws and other impediments 
that it would require time to remove, to 
obtain full effectiveness in this great 
emergency. It was inevitable that the 
railroads’ operation should be taken over 
by the federal government. President 
Wilson in doing this was wise and far- 
seeing. The appointment of Mr. McAdoo 
as director general was in every way ad- 
mirable. He is by training, experience 
and temperament well equipped to han- 
dle this important duty in addition to 
his already heavy burdens carried as 
secretary of the treasury.” 


Toledo, Ohio, Jari. 15, 1918. 
Mr. A. S. Browne, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Just a line to advise you 
that the Toledo Kiwanis Club is some 
club and is on the map. Other clubs 
around the country would not know 
this from our National Kiwanis Maga- 
zine, as the Toledo Club never seems 
to appear in that periodical. 

I am not writing the above because 
I have any grievance, but because sev- 
eral of our fellows here who have read 
the magazine, have called my attention 
to the above fact. You receive my 
weekly letter and appreciate it if you 
would let our fellows all over the 
country know that we have such a club. 

With continued good wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Fred W. Smith, Treas. Secy. 

(Note—We enjoy a kick like this. 
Especially after we have nagged for 
the appointment of an associate editor 
for each club during the entire year 
1917. Mr. President, it is up to you. 
Appoint your correspondent and then 
make him write for the magazine each 
month.) 


ROLL OF HONOR, SCRANTON, PA. 


735—Warren T. Acker, Mears Bldg., 
steel construction. 

284—-B. L. Connell, Brook Avenue and 
Remington, manufacturer underwear. 

5061—F. E. Connell, Cedar Avenue and 

Cherry street, manufacturer buttons. 

6500—H. M. Edwards, Jr., Connell Bldg., 
surety bonds. 

100—Hoadley Hagen, 205 Washington 
Avenue, Advertising manager. 
735—E. B. Jermyn, Jr., Mears Bldg., 
insurance (fire.) 

770—J. Carroll Maloney, Peoples’ Bank 
Bldg., securities. 

423—Rev. T. Teifion Richards, 324 N. 
Main Avenue, minister. 

4631—B. H. Throop, Security Life Ins. 
Bidg.. agriculture. 

1000—S. B. Warman, 308 Penn Avenue, 
laundry. 
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OUR MOTTO VINDICATED 


Written especially for the “Kiwanis 
Booster”, Winnipeg, Man. 


It may do little harm for Kiwanis to 
believe that our age is the discoverer of 
great ideas, but it is well to do so with 
the tongue in the cheek and the eye 
turned over the shoulder at the centuries 
rapidly receding. 

This is particularly true in regard to 
our motto “Co-operation and Reciproca- 
tion,” for, though our application of the 
words may be new, the ideas which they 
connote are as old as Confucius, who 
in reply to a request for one word as a 
rule of practice for the whole of life 
said: “Is not Reciprocity such a word ?” 
“What you don’t want done to your- 
self, do not to others.” 


The defect of this motto was the ab- 
sence of any positive doctrine, and it re- 
mained for a later religious” genius to 
sound the positive note in the Golden 
Rule: “Do unto others as ye would that 
they should do to you.” 

For centuries these two ideals have 
been handed down by religious teachers, 
but we business men have been slow to 
take them as a working rule. For us 
the motto seems to have been that of 
David Harum: “Do unto others as they 
are likely to do to you, but always do 
it first.” It has been a case of reprisals 
without aggression, and that is why 
competition has called for criticism from 
reasonable men, who would substitute 
Co-operation. and Reciprocation in the 
open for unscrupulous opportunism be- 
hind the shelter of a Chinese wall, 

Today we must co-operate, not only 
to boost each other and to protect our- 
selves from others who are not members 
of our association, but also to protect 
ourselves and them from  underhand 
dealing on our part. We recognize in 
co-operation the highest test of demo- 
cratic possibilities. Only equals can co- 
operate and reciprocate perfectly. The 
words are not in the vocabulary of 
Master and Slave; but we must see 
that the words do not become cant. 
True, we have combined to serve our 
own interests; but in serving our best 
interests we are serving our State, and 
teaching it by example to co-operate 
with others, In a word, as we, by recog- 
nizing in our Club that each personality 
is an end in itself, by harmonizing our 
conflicting interests and levelling our 
caste distinctions, serve ourselves and 
our country; so in turn our country, 
cleaving to and seeking recognition for 
its ideals, may by co-operation and re- 
ciprocation enable each nation to realize 
its highest self, while making its des- 
tined contribution to the upward strug- 
gle of humanity. 
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FROM THE FRONT 


My dear Mr. Shepard: — oi 

I had intended writing 
sooner, but time and op- 
portunity were not in fa- 
vor. 

After spending two 
weeks at Washington we 
crossed the pond. We 
had two slight adven- 
tures at sea, but landed 
safely in ———_—_——.._ I 
spent about two months 
in England in one of the military hos- 
pitals. I liked England real well, but 
the cities cannot be compared to those 
of the States. I don’t know just what 
the difference is unless it is the fact that 
they are so old. One thing that is 
rather peculiar in England is the traffic 
rule to keep to the left. It is very con- 
fusing. The Ford cars have right hand 
steering wheels. I had the opportunity 
of visiting the places of interest such 
as St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Tower, 
Westminster Abbey and the Parliament 
puilding. I also crossed the London 
Bridge, etc. 

There are a few street car lines. 
These are double deckers. Most of the 
transportation is by motor busses. These 
are also double deckers, similar to the 
5th avenue busses of New York city. 
Fares are verv cheap; for one penny 
(2 cents) you can go any reasonable dis- 
tance. Taxi fares also are very cheap, 
rarely more than one shilling (12 cents) 
for two passengers and petral (gasoline) 
costs $1.00 per gal. Conductors are 
mostly girls. Girls also operate eleva- 
tors, etc. 


I did not see much of France. I 
stayed one day at Havre when I did 
some shopping, also had just a glance 
at —_—_—_——._ Traveling is very slow 
here on account of the congested con- 
ditions and there are no conveniences 
such as sleepers or dining cars. When 
we got across the line we used motor 
ambulances. I cannot tell you where I 
am located. The censor rules do not 
allow that, but if you should find time, 
address me G. A. Becker, 64th Field 
Ambulance, B. E. F., France, which 
will reach me safely. 


I’m quite accustomed to sleeping in 
the open, do not mind mud (sometimes 
it is 10 to 14 in. deep). I can tell a 
gas shell from an explosive by the song 
it sings. I can tell a boche plane from 
ours by the hum of the motor (also the 
boche. drops bombs on us). So you 
see I’m enjoying myself and am in the 
best of health. 

I have had a few letters from Jame- 
son. 





Will you remember me to Mrs. Shep- 
ard and the girls, also to everybody at 
the office? 

I shall endeavor to write again, but 
cannot say how soon as we never know 
from one day to the next where we will 
be, and sometimes writing is absolutely 
impossible, 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Lieut. G. A. Becker. 
64th Field Ambulance, B. E. F. 





ADDRESS BY DR, J. S. HALLOWAY 





President Kiwanis Club of Dallas, Texas. 


It may be of some interest to our new 
members, as well as to our visitors, 
to know something of the origin of the 
Kiwanis Club of this city. Something 
over a year ago Messrs Westcott and 
Stimers, organizers employed by the 
National Organizer, presented a let- 
ter of introduction from a warm per- 
sonal friend of mine in Peoria, Ill. 
These gentlemen explained to a few of 
us the genius and purpose of Kiwanis, 
the practical character of its creed, the ° 
objects to be attained under its organ- 
ization, and the wholesome ends it 
sought to attain by bringing men into 
closer and more vital relations, both in 
a business and social way. The first 
meeting was attended by fifteen men 
and a temporary organization perfect- 
ed which later, with greatly increased 
numbers, was made permanent. By June 
of this year we had an active member- 
ship of nearly 200. Believing, however, 
that our interests would be better sub- 
served and. a still larger number of 
men be benefitted by membership in 
the Club, we put on a sixty day cam- 
paign in September which has resulted 
in giving Dallas the largest Kiwanis club 
in the United States, something over 
300. Now so much for the history of 
our local organization. 

In a few brief words I wish to ad- 
dress myself especially to our new men 
who are more or less unfamiliar with 
the spirit of Kiwanis. It goes without 
saying, we extend you the ciad hand 
of cordial greeting and ask you to 
smoke with us the pipe of peace, as did 
our noble ancestors before the paleface 
disturbed the squestered shades of his 
happy hunting ground. 

Kiwanis, as you may know, is an In- 
dian word and means to “barter or 
trade.” You may judge from this right- 
ly that it is a hoosters’ club, interded 
to bring men of varied interests and 
activities into closer personal touch that 
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business may be stimulated and th 
things that make for a larger economic, 
social and civic program be realized. 

A good Kiwanian strives to live up to 
the creed of the Order. He realizes 
that service and responsibility are the 
goods that win in all the marts of 
trade. For service implies the observ- 
ance of the Golden Rute, than which 
no loftier moral and business precept 
has ever been enunciated—for its gen- 
ius is divine; while responsibility pre- 
dicates character, bulked upon the ele- 
ments of true manhood, sobriety, hon- 
esty and industry. We have joined in 
these elements, therefore, the two vital 
forces that impart not only efficiency to 
business but incorporate into its very 
essence’ that moral fibre which gives 
it- both power and stabilitv. 

The aim of this club is to increase a 
man’s pride in and respect for his bus- 
iness through a mutual exchange of 
ideas, which will sharpen his wits and 
stimulate his ambition. Its purpose is 
to inculcate a genial business spirit that 
is open and above board in contrast 
with the camouflaged spirit of deceit 
and hypocracy. It stresses the newer 
gospel of co-operation and reciprocity 
rather than the ancient code of cold 
and relentless competition. It breathes 
the spirit of a wholesome fair play 
which attracts trade on the ground of 
assured personal worth and instills con- 
fidence by. virtue of established values. 

It is an old saying that you can 
really. know a man only after you have 
broken bread with him a few times. 
And it is undoubtedly true that ac- 
quaintanceship is the periscope thru 
which the varied movements of men’s 
impulses are seen and their strong 
points ascertained. Our weekly meet- 
ings, therefore, constitute a kind of 
clearing house for this great exchange 
of business ideas—duly spiced, of course. 
with a little levity to drive dull care 
away. It is here that one can get 
a glimpse of the composite whole of a 
city’s life, where he feels the throb 
in the arteries of her trade, where he 
gets a fresh insight into the vast me- 
chanism of community life—banking 
merchandising, insurance, education, 
medicine, construction, housing, feeding 
—and all the thousand varied activities 
represented by the membership of the 
club. No man can come in contact with 
the play of such forces without feeling 
the thrill of impulses to become a big- 
ger and a better man, a more stalwart 
and loyal citizen. Here concerted action 
pertaining to public welfare may be in- 
augurated. the moral obligations of cit- 
izenship in this hour of our country’s 
need emphasized, and a sense of civic 
pride thoroughly awakened. For I would 
have you know that one of the funda- 


— 


mental tenets of the Kiwanis creed jg 
“that primarily my life should be de. 
voted to the service of my country and 
my God, and that I am to realize that 
I live not for myself but for others” 
With such a creed I am sure you are 
all in full sympathy. 

To realize the highest destiny which 
the personnel of this club is capable 
of reaching, demands unfaltering loy. 
alty. Your bodies. your minds, your 
business need the relaxation which our 
weekly meetings afford. I beg you, 
therefore, to gather with us and brin 
your miles and miles of smiles, aa 
catch the inspiration which the Kiwanis 
spirit breathes. 
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MILWAUKEE NOTES 


The interest in our weekly meetings 
continues unabated, for when it wag 
put to a vote on the floor as to whether 
the dinners should be given up during 
the holiday season, the vote was over- 
whelmingly in favor of not doing so 
showing that the great majority felt 


‘that it would be a distinct loss ti miss 


the gathering. 

The membership committee, by its 
reports, shows that it is “on the job,” 
but what else could be expected with 
such a live wire as Brother Cargill at 
the head of it? There are a number of 
classifications where there is a “wait- 
ing list” and the members who are lax 
in attendance, or who have failed in 
promptly remitting the treasurer their 
dues ought to watch out or the goblin 
(in the shape of the secretary) “will 
be getting them.” Membership in the 
Kiwanis Club is becoming more desire- 
able every day, and the waiting list 
is bound to grow. 

Kiwanis and its activities is becomi 
known to the public as the weeks ro 
by. Our light is not being hid under a 
bushel but is being advertised by its 
enthusiastic boosters as well as the 
newspapers. Each meeting is given @ 
“stick” or more in the daily papers and 
we have questions asked us every day 
as to just what we stand for and what 
are we doing for the community. 

The “Coal Distribution Plan” is work- 
ing out splendidly. Nearly 100 of our 
members have signed pledge cards 
agreeing to give a ton or more of ¢ 
to worthy poor people. The relief al- 
ready given has been most opportune 
and has brought comfort to many suf- 
fering families. Each case is carefully 
examined and all the details as to the 
health, wage earning power, number in 
the family to be cared for and_ such 
other details as may appear which are 
vital to the merit of the case are very 
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great deal of pleasure. 
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carefully investigated, and this report is 
made at our weekly dinners, and the 
amount of coal sent and the name of 
the donor is given. 

“Did you ask what it was—why the 

quivering lip? 

Why the half suppressed sob, and the 

scalding tears drip? 

Were you a brother of his when the 

time came of need? 

Did you offer to help him, or didn’t 

you heed?” 

If there are any Kiwanis members 
who have not yet become a “Soldier’s 
Pal,” don’t wait another day before 
becoming one. You are missing a 
Those of us 
who have been writing to our pal have 
received most grateful and interesting 
letters in return, and full of such news 
as it would be hard to get in any other 
way. Put yourself in the recruit’s 
place and think how you would feel 
to get these letters and to also know 
that your family was being looked after 
by someone in your home town. 

Dr. Frank A. Thompson (now cap- 
tain) bears himself as every inch a sol- 
dier. The Red Cross unit to which 
he has been assigned has been called 
and the men are now under orders and 
are drilling every day. The auditorium 
has been secured for their headquarters 
and has been found to be the best 
adapted for the work of any building 
in the whole country. We may well be 
roud of our unit, for there has not 

n a more complete one furnished by 
any city in the Union, all, the voluntary 
and eager contributions of generous- 
hearted citizens. 

Brother Hyland is to be congratulated 
on his accession of wealth. (It’s a boy.) 

Dr. Dramburg sent up from Florida 
a beautiful box of fruit, which was 
“drawn for,” and Elmore “had hopes,” 
but Sid J. Queenman was the lucky 
fruit picker. 

Harold Dietenne “rubbered” at our 
last meeting in a most interesting way. 
In fact he told us more about rubber 
and its history than many of us ever 
knew, and he did not “stretch things” 
in the telling. 

Marthens is going to be the busy one 
when the roads again become passible, 
for all the boys are just waiting for a 
chance to get a ride in that new seven- 
passenger car. 





WHY TRAINS ARE DELAYED 


E. J. Walker Explains Effect of War 
Demands Upon the Service. 
“There are innumerable reasons why 
railroad trains are delayed these days, 
even were we not living in abnormal 
times,” said E. J. Walker, district pas- 
senger agent on the Nashville, Chatta- 


nooga & St. Louis railway, addressing 
the members of the Chattanooga Kiwa- 
nis club at their weekly powwow in the 
sun parlor of the Park hotel yesterday 
noon. 

“The war has imposed great respon- 
sibilities and burdens upon the cee 
of course, and the moving of soldiers, 
with equipment, munitions, etc., must 
be regarded as paramount to everything 
else in the different ramifications of 
transportation. In the south the ma- 
jority of the army cantonments are lo- 
cated, and the enormous express and 
baggage traffic incident thereto has tax- 
ed the railroads to their utmost. Great- 
er equipment is necessary to take care 
of this traffic than the passenger traffic. 

“The passenger trains of today are 
much heavier that a few years ago. The 


_passenger coach of the éarlier period 


could carry fty-six passengers; the 
modern steel coach will carry ninety 
passengers. In the last six months or- 
dinary passenger traffic has had to be 
considered secondary in importance to 
the transportation of men who are to 
gain the victory on the other side of 
the ocean, together with their equip- 
ment in munitions, clothing and food. 
The American people have not been slow 
to fully appreciate the condition that 
obtains, and extremely few complaints 
are registered against the railroads.” 

Mr. Walker explained the complex 
duties of railroad passenger agents and 
told how and when special rates are 
granted to persons attending national 
conventions and other big gatherings. 
His talk was plethoric with interest and 
highly humorous were several stories of 
how, even ten years after the passage of 
the interstate commerce act abolishing 
railroad passes, persons still clamor for 
free transportation. 

Bill Jones created no end of merri- 
ment in his dissection of D. H. Gris- 
wold. There was a spirited contest for 
the attendance prize provided by J. Gor- 
don Bright and Mr. Griswold was the 
winner. H. P. Colvard and George Y. 
Forman constituted the glad-hand com- 
mittee. 

The club authorized Big Chief O. P. 
Darwin to appoint a permanent enter- 
tainment committee, with special refer- 
ence to the forthcoming visit of the 
Nashville Kiwanis club, which is sched- 
uled for the fore part of the coming 
year. The personnel of this committee 
will be announced later, as also will the 
names of the enlarged program commit- 
tee of which Tom L. Landress is chair- 
man. 

The vice-president. Dr. Raymond Wal- 
lace, presided at the meeting of the 
board of directors following the pow- 
wow, and at which several new members 
were elected. 
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ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Beckstrom Meads Kiwanis, Now has 
Strength of 125 


Of the 125 members enrolled in the 
Kiwanis club, about 115 were in attend- 
ance at the annual meeting and banquet 
last night at Unity hall. With char- 
acteristic Kiwanis energy there was 
something doing every moment from 
six-thirty until ten-thirty o’clock, and 
the slate of officers presented by the 
nominating committee was put through 
with entire unanimity. The officers who 
will guide the destinies of the Indians 
the present year are: 

Ross P. Beckstrom, president; M. 
R. Harned, vice president; Martin A. 
Kjellgren, treasurer; Ernest S. Rastall, 
secretary; Wilbur A. Giffen, sergeant-at- 
arms; Ira Bell and Joseph Peters, mem- 
bers ot the board of governors. 

The principal address of the evening 
was given by Brigadier General Chas. 
H. Martin, and was a brilliant state- 
ment of some plain and unescapable 
facts of the present world war. Speak- 
ing from the authoritative experience of 
thirty years’ service in the United 
States army General Martin displayed 
a wide range of historical reading, a 
fund of accurate observation, and a mas- 
tery of the technique of soldier-making. 
And he knew how to put his informa- 
tion into the laconic, epigrammatic, 
“punchful” phrases whick have come to 
be associated with military incisiveness. 
Here are some of them: 


Address Full of Epigrams 
On Present War. 


War is the effective placing of 
a nation’s will upon another na- 
tion by force. 

War knows no law save that of 
expediency. 

Wars are a continuation of di- 
plomacy. It was so in our Civil 
war. It has been so in every war. 
Where the statesman ends, the 
warrior takes a hand. 

We have been teaching our chil- 
dren to love all mankind, unmind- 
ful of the contrary teaching of a 
virile nation which for fifty years 
has been telling her children that 
Germany must rule the worid. 

War is an elemental force like 
the rain and the snow. It has al- 
ways been. It will always be. 

When a vital interest is involved 
the nation which will not fight is 
not fit to live. 


———. 


The new national army has tak- 
en for its slogan the remark of Na- 
poleon, “every private carries in 
his knapsack a marshal’s baton.” 

The selective draft law is the 
most democratic legislation ever 
passed by the United States. 

The melting pot never did its 
work until that law went into ef- 
fect. 

The regular army had some mis- 
givings about the national army. 
It has none now. The officers and 
ot of the new regime are wonder- 
ul. 

Camp Grant knows no eight hour 
aw. 

Civilians must keep pace with the 
new order of things, else victory 
for us will be long postponed. 

Every man must be trained to the 
fifth of a second. Life or death 
may hinge on this. Will the United 
States as a whole back up this pro- 
gram? 

The workingman who would make 
a dishonorable peace with Germany 
is standing in his own light. 

The. Russians have been misled by 
Trotzky into a disgrace which time 
will never efface. 


The address of General Martin was 
generously received and applauded. 


Other Speakers and Imprompti 
Presentations Featured. 


Following Gen. Martin’s address, Rev. 
John Gordon struck hard the note of 
optimism, enforcing it with some well- 
told stories. Ross P, Beckstrom was fe- 
licitously introduced by the retiring 
president as the new chief who would 
carry on the work of the club to even 
greater achievements. Mr. Beckstrom 
acknowledged the ovation given him with 
a few gracefully turned words, pledg- 
ing himself to a labor made all the 
more arduous by the notable success of 
the club under the leadership of V. 
M. Johnson. Barney Thompson gave 
the keynote talk. 

The delightful impromptu features 
came in the presentation of gifts to 
the cfficers who have done splendid 
work during the closing year. To David 
Pizer vas entrusted the gift of a 
traveling case for Secretary “Joe” Pe- 
ters, which “Dave” presented in his 
well-known pictorial manner. 

Former Mayor WW. W. Bennett pre- 
sented a beautiful stick pin to E, P. 
Daniels, the chorus leader, with the re- 
mark that he hoped he never would 
be song leader again, whereupon the 
club unanimously voted Mr. Daniels into 
office for the next year. 


The former 
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city executive was the chief interlocutor 
of the evening, upsetting many a tinely 
arranged speech with his wit. 


Big Chief “Vic” Gets the 
Scare of his Life. 


Chief V. M. Johnson was almost 
“howled over” when J, V. Riley pre- 
sented him with a large and beautiful 
silver loving cup in token of the club’s 
appreciation of the brilliant leadership 
the chief had brought to the Kiwanis 
braves. 

The banqueters were kept in con- 
stant merriment by the musical and 
yaudeville “stunts” of Charles D. Jor- 
dan and J. Carl Estes, of Company D. 
ammunition motor train. The songs 
and monologues of the former easily 
marked him as a professional entertain- 
er of merit, a regular Eddie Foy. 


Other guests of the evening were 
Major Oswald Brown, who sat at the 
speakers’ table with Gen. Martin, and 
Lieut. Fast of division headquarters. 
The dinner was served by the women 
of the Church of the Christian Union. 








GUY C. DORMAN 


Allow us! Guy C, Dorman, advertis- 
ing managed Kiwanis Club magazine. 
Address, 158 Pearl St., Buffalo, Busi- 
ness? Boosting Kiwanis as an Inter- 
national club. Pleasure ? Writing 
snappy, live, up-to-date advertising mat- 
ter for your add in the magazine. 

He will call on you, but you can 
save his time by writing him. 

Ask him for next to reading matter 
when you send in your copy. 





PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Flourishing Youngster Given a Legal 
Parent 

“Give muh the papers, or I’ll tear up 
the chee-ild!” hissed Archie Glatter, car- 
rying the heavy role in “The Kiwanis 
Charter,” a melerdraymer in one meal 
and a thousand laughs played at the 
Phoenix Country club last night, And 
forthwith, C. M. Davis of El Paso, hand- 
ed Gatter the coveted charter and the 
child. The local Kiwanis club was given 
its official title and the international or- 
ganization became its legal parent. 

The official action was consummated 
amid the applause of the entire member- 
ship of the Phoenix Kiwanis club, gath- 
ered at the Country Club for an evening 
of merriment and ceremony. Gatter, 
as master of ceremonies, played his 
part to a nicety, keeping his fellow 
members in an unroar of laughtér, The 
meeting was held particularly to afford 
an auspicious setting for the club’s re- 
ceiving its charter from the national 
organization. Mr. Davis, respresenting 
the parent organization, was the guest 
of the evening. 

Although the presentation of the 
charter was the feature, the war, at 
home and abroad, received its share in 
the program. Sergeant Mitchell of the 
British recruiting station entertained the 
Kiwaners with accounts of the big 
show over in Europe. In giving his 
accounts of the activities of the Tom- 
mies in the trenches, Sergeant Mitchell 
gave a graphic picture of the import- 
ant part the women of Europe are 
playing in the fight. 

Thrift and the war savings campaign 
were discussed at length by J. C. Dob- 
ins of the war savings committee. Plans 
were discussed and. suggestions made 
for the Kiwanians to throw their might 
into the thrift campaign, and after 
some discussion it was decided that the 
entire membership of the club would 
devote next Saturday to the work of 
putting across the thrift campaign in 
Phoenix. The Kiwaners have done ex- 
cellent work in the Liberty loan cam- 
paigns, and their efforts for the thrift 
campaign are welcomed by the cam- 
paign committee, 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


This issue would not be complete ii it 
did not carry a photo of C. A. Dinaker, 
the “General” of the Kimball Ecuse, 
Atlan'a, Ga. In the first dark and 
gloomy days of Kiwanis in Atlanta, his 
ever ready “Well, we can make a <!ub 
here” struck a responsie chord in the 





C. A. DINKLER 


heart cf International Organizer Browne 
who was there to open up. Since the 
first little crowd was gathered he has 
stuck loyally to Kiwanis and you will 
miss a real treat if in passing threugh 
Atlanta you fail to stop at the Kimball 
and tell him “How.” 





“Tt is for TRY—the best that one can 
do. 

H_ is for HUSTLING—the thing we’re 
now up to. 

R_ is for RIGHT—The way wer’re go- 
ing about it. 

I is for IT—That’s “U. S.” so do not 
doubt it. 

Fis for FORCES—That we are plan- 
ning for. 

T is -for THRIFT—The 
wins the war.” 


thing that 


i 


“THREE THOUSAND MILES AWay» 
Dedicated to our Boys in Khaki 


By Arthur M. Corwin, M. D, 
Member Chicago Kiwanis 


We wage our warfare over sea 
For world wide peace, for liberty, 
And count full well the special need 
To multiply our fighting speed 
For war, three thousand miles away, 


The French have kept the Hun at bay, 
The British whipped him at Ypres, 
The blood of Canada has run 
For us, the sons of Washington, 
In war, three thousand miles away, 


Australian men were quick to see 

The menace of democracy, 
They struggled at Gallipoli, 

They joined the fight to keep us free 
By war, three thousand miles away, 


This wholesale murder was begun 
In Potsdam by the bloody Hun, 
The rape of Belgium was his deed, 
The burglary of France, decreed 
Thru War, three thousand miles away. 


Official treachery and lies 
The Prussian promises disguise, 
The whole world round is sick, indeed 
Infected by the Kaiser’s creed 
Of war, three thousand miles away. 


Up! then to arms across the sea, 
For freedom knows no boundary 
Of race or country, line or shore; 
At Marne, the Hun was at our door; 
Our homes security must win 
In final battle at Berlin. 
For hope, for love, for life we pay 
With blood, three thousand miles away 





THE TOWER OF BABEL 


(Continued from page 12) 


Lancaster, Pa., Kiwanis has just elect- 
ed as its new president Charles W. 
Eaby, a prominent member of the Lan- 
caster County bar. We would like to 
ask the new president a leading ques- 
tion:—“Charles do you remember the 
day you called a Kiwanis organizer a 
grafter when he came into your office 
and asked you to join?” 


I heard a barber say today that he 
thought it would probably help the sit- 
uation in Russia if they changed the 
name of Petrograd back to St. Peters- 
ville, as it was before the war. 
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’ The writer met another man today 
who said, “I got more business than 
I can take care of now.” He shifted 
a chew of fine cut to say it. The 


_store was dirty, probably because the 


help had been too busy to clean up. 
It was becoming dark outside, but the 
place was poorly lighted. A _ single 
clerk in the establishment was so busy 
he was reading the evening paper. The 
proprietor got up, yawned, stretched 
himself, and resumed his seat behind 
the stove. 

It has been said that motion pictures 
have often led children astray. We 
know that they have led many a sales- 
man astray. 

We would like to be able to rec- 
ommend to life imprisonment restau- 
rant and hotel men who double the 
price and halve the portion, and add in- 
stult to injury by printing these words 
in red ink on the menu: “On the in- 
structions of Mr. Hoover.” 

Here’s a tip to live wire office spe- 


other lines where the scheme would 
be applicable: Jack Harris, Remington 
Typewriter man at Reading, Pa., is get- 
ting out a weekly multigraphed letter 
to members of his club. One of his let- 
ters starts thusly: “Say old Top, may 
I have a minute this morning to help us 
get better acquainted?” Great possi- 
bilities working along that line, eh? 

Over in France, they shouted at a 
red haired sergeant, and asked him 
where he was from, when he fired the 
first shot for the American forces, 
against the Germans. 

He yelled back, “South Bend, Ind., and 
proud of it.” 

A live wire Kiwaniser at South Bend 
is Bill Dunkle. Bill is also editor of a 
monthly magazine issued there by the 
Chamber of Commerce. Bill copped the 
sergeant’s shout as the new slogan for 
his town, and now Bill wants every 
South Bender the world over to say or 
write the whole think when he refers 
to his home town. Yet, Bill has drafted 


cialty men in Kiwanis, and certain 4s. i 
Kiwanis Lawyers 


South Bend, Ind.— 


DEAHL & HAMMERSCHMIDT 
Attorneys at Law 
Long Distance Telephone: 1678 
Cable Address: Hammer 


Buffalo, New York— 


CLARENCE MacGREGOR 


690 Elicott Square 
Your legal business in Western New York 
given prompt attention 
SAPERSTON & McNAUGHTON 
Attorneys at Law 
Mutual Life Building 
Corporation, Probate and Commercial Law 
Specially Equipped Collection Department 
J. WILLIAM ELLIS 
Attorney at Law 
1103 D. S. Morgan Building 
Patent Causes, Patents and Trade Marks 


Cincinnati, Ohio— 


H. E. ENGLEHARDT 
1008 Fourth National Bank Building 
Corporation, Probate and Commercial Law 
Collections and General Litigation 


Rochester, New York— 


GEORGE F. HIXSON 
Attorney and Counselor at Law 
903 Wilder Building 


Columbus, Ohio— 


WATSON, STOUFFER, DAVIS & GEARHEART 
Attorneys at Law 
411-420 The New First National Bank Building 


Dayton, Ohio— 


BURKHARDT, HEALD & PICKREL 


Lawyers 
Schwind Building 
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List of Clubs and Secretaries 


NEw YORK 
Albany— 
J. D. Shoemaker, 24 James St. 
Buffalo— 
W. C. Shepard, 158 Pearl St. 
Lockport— 


R. J. Chase, 42 Ashley Bldg. 
Rochester— 
S. E. Stubbs, 725 C. of C, Bldg. 


Syracuse— 

H. W. Osborne, 487 So. Salina St. 
Troy— 

W. C. Chase, 13 First St. 
Utica— 


C. A. Nelson, 14 Devereux Street. 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark— 
Geo. M. Palmer, 205 Union Bldg. 


MAINE 
Portland— 
J. W. Lake, 406 Congress St. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport— 
Dr. Arthur,H. Paul, 311 Court Ex- 
change. 
Hartford— 
S. S. Sanborn, 102 Phoenix Bank 
Building. 


New Haven— 

Chas. T. Lincoln, 415 Malley Bldg. 
Stamford— 

G. S. Krumrine, 315 Atlantic St. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston— 
M. W. Kenney, 125 Summer St. 
Lowell— 
Jos. A. Donahue, General Delivery. 


Spring field— 
F. M. Kinney, 3rd Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Worcester— 
L. G. Fairchild, 619 State Mutual 
Building. 


Northampton 
Elzear J. Paul, Northampton, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie— 

H. S. Schneider, 1220 State St. 
Philadelphia— 

Robert J. Nash, 1001 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh— 

Geo. W. English, 400 6orth Arcade. 
Harrisburgh— 

Wm. Armstrong, 236 N. Second St. 
Lancaster— 

Michael Baid, 55 North Queen St. 
Reading— 

C. L. Dulaney, New Bruster Co. 


Scranton— 

C. Pinkney Jones, 215 Washington 

Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
—_ <ge ae 
ar : ewberry, 302 i 

Bank Bldg. 2 — 
York— 

Lee Reinberg, 7 So. George St, 
Harrisburg 

A. R. Saurman, 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles— 
Chas. E. Robson, 454 P. E. Bldg. 


OHIO 
Akron— 
A. E. Hardgrove, University of 
Akron. 
Canton— 


L. D. Ellsworth, 224 Market Ave, §, 
Cincinnati— 

Gordon E. Small, 131 E. 4th St. 
Cleveland— 

E. C. Forbes, 335 The Arcade. 
Columbus— 

Harry C. Hughes, 122 East Broa 

Street. 
Dayton— 

Dr. P. A. Greathouse, Conover Bldg, 
Toledo— 

Fred W. Smith, 664 Spitzer Bldg. 


Youngstown— 
A. L. Guentner, 29 N. Phelps St. 


MICHIGAN 
Bay City— 
Jas. P. Craves, 5th and Adams St. 
Detroit— ‘ 
W. C. Atcheson, 514 Marquette 
Building. 
Flint— 
Forrest W. Boswell, 128 E. Keasley 
Street. 


Grand Rapids— 
J. P. Stephanoff, 333 Michigan 
Trust Building. 

Jackson— 
W. S. McLaren, Majestic-Colonial 
Theatre Co., Inc. 


Kalamazoo— 
H. G. Underwood, 103 W.. Lowell St. 
Lansing— 
Zelin C. Goodell, Lansing Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 
Muskegon— 
Chas. G. Ward, clo Ward Service. 
Saginaw— 
Harold Slaght, 201 E. Washington 
Avenue. 
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INDIANA 
Ft. ee 
. C. Hoffman, 130 Columbia St. 
SS copoke— 


M. J. Hammel, 509 Fletcher Trust 
Building. 
Kokomo— 
H. E. North, Francis Hotel. 
cog GT 
Wm. F. Sattler, 215 North Fifth St. 
South Bend— 
F. L. Sims, 224 Seemele Trust 
Building. 
Terra Haute— 
Arthur L. Everet, 108 N. 7th St. 


Mishawka 
E. K. Todd, Mishawka Hotel. 
Elkhart— 
Ed C. Keene. 
Marion— 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville— 


C. D. Harris, 312 Columbia Bldg. 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora— 
Fred A. Rowley, 212 North Street. 
Chicago— 


O. Samuel Cummings, 19 S. La 
Salle Street. 
Peoria— 
Jake Murphy, 209 S. Jefferson Ave. 
wee 
. T. Peters, 327 Seventh St. 


WISCONSIN 

Fon Du Lac— 

Dr. F. A. Wright, 94 So. Main St. 
Green Bay— 

F. W. Olds, Temp. Secy., 123 N. 

123 N. Washington Street. 
Kenosha— 

Otis L. Trenary, 216 Market St. 
Madison— 

H. L. Geisler, Gay Bldg. 
Milwaukee— 

W. E. Lenicheck, 336 First Nat’l 

Bank. 
Racine— 

F. H: Schulz, 529 Main St. 
Oshkosh— 

Henry A. Henkel, Secretary, Agoma 

Block. 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth— 
Kenneth S. Cant, First National 
Bank Building. 

Minneapolis— 
Albert P. Kimm, Suite A, Met. 
Life Bldg. 

St. Paul— 
R. W. Bradford, 302 Captial Bank 
Building. 


CANADA 

Hamilton— 

John T. Trueman, 7 Hughson St. S. 
London— 

L. H. Jones. 
Montreal— 

H. S. Smith, 404 Shaughnessy Bldg. 
Ottawa— 

H. S. Bates, 102 Bank St. 
Toronto— 

Adam F. Smith, Imperial Bank 

Bldg., Yonge and Queen Sts. 
Winnipeg— 

Dr. E. G. Bricker, 714 Somerset 

Bldg. 


Dallas— : 
A. T. Walraven, 1517 Commerce St. 
El Paso— 
Ernest L. W. Polk, 207 Mesa Ave. 
Dr. E. G. Bricker, 714 Somerset Bi. 


TEXAS 


TENNESSEE 
Nashville— 
W. H. Lambeth, 613 Stahlman Bldg. 
Chattanooga 


Raleigh Crumbliss, Citizens Savings 
and Loan Corp., Chattanooga. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington— 
. E. Simpson, 3rd and E. E 
Streets, N. W. 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore— 
Arthur Malkin, 514 Cathedral St. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence— 
Robt. T. Burbank, clo Weybossett 
Jewelry Co., Cor. Mathewson and 
Weybosset. 
Woonsocket— 
E. B. Hill. 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis— 
R. H. Fillmore, 4482 Washington 
Boulevard. 
ARIZONA 
Phoenizx— 
J. F. Alkire, 126 W. Washington St. 


COLORADO 


Denver— 
E. F. Wescott, Y. M. C. A. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle— 
H. R. Kerr, Hotel Leavington. 


NEw MEXxIco 

Albuquerque— 

Dr. H. M. Bowers, Occidental Life 

Building. 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham— 

W. V. Trammell, 223-6 First Nat’l 

Bank Building. 
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FORT PITT HOTEL 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


$1.50 without bath 
$2.00 with bath 


One block from Pennsylvania Station 


Te 


THE STERLING 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
RATES, $1.50 to $3.50 


European Plan 
Kiwanis Service 


J. J. LENAHAN, Managing Director 





ADOLPHUS HOTEL 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


$1.50, Up European Plan 


Twenty Stories of Hospitality 
‘Headquarters, Kiwanis Club 


R. G. ELLIFRITZ, Manager 


THE BANCROFT 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


- 


$2.00 per day upwards 
A model 300 room hotel 


Home of the Kiwanis Club 


ee 











HOTEL CARLS-RITE 
“THE HOUSE OF COMFORT” 
Toronto, Canada 
Kiwanis Headquarters 


Overlooking Toronto Bay and Lake Ontario 
American and European Plan. 


Special attention paid to the comfort of ladies and 7 


children traveling alone. 
Running hot and cold water in every room. 


E. M. CARROLL and GEO. WRIGHT, : 


Proprietors 
A. REGAN, Manager 





ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
Hamilton, Canada 
$1.50 and up 
New Million Dollar Hotel 


Cuisine Unexcelled 


GEO. W. O’NEIL, MANAGER 


MM CO Cn Me | 

















and Trustees 
OFFICERS 


Vice-Presidents 


List of International Officers 


¥ PERRY S. PATTERSON, Cuicaco, Itt. 


OSCAR F. ALEXANDER, CLEVELAND, O. 


BE GEORGE W. STOUT, HAMILTON, ONT. 


Secretary 





Treasurer 


International Organizer 


TRUSTEES 
B. G. WATSON 
DONALD A. JOHNSTON 
C. D. HARRIS 
ORVILLE THORP 
ANDREW SNYDER 
L. M. HAMMERSCHMIDT 
ROE N. FULKERSON 








ALBERT DODGE, BuFrFa.o, N. Y. 
930 MARINE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


B. V. DELA HUNT, MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


A. S. BROWNE, Burra, N. Y. 
604 PRUDENTIAL BUILDING, BUFFAIG, N. Y. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICH. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
NEWARK, N. J. 
SouTtH BEND, IND. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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